THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

strain there was a mental one. During the siege
of Boston he wrote that "The reflection on my
situation and that of this army, produces many an
uneasy hour when all around me are wrapped in
sleep." Humphreys relates that at Newburg in
1783 a revolt of the whole army seemed imminent,
and "when General Washington rose from bed on
the morning of the meeting, he told the writer his
anxiety had prevented him from sleeping one
moment the preceeding night" Washington ob-
served, in a letter written after the Revolution,
"strange as it may seem, it is nevertheless true,
that it was not until lately I could get the better
of my usual custom of ruminating as soon as I
awoke in the morning, on the business of the en-
suing day; and of my surprise at finding, after re-
volving many things in my mind that I was no
longer a public man, or had any thing to do with
public transactions,"

Despite his strength and constitution, Washington
was frequently the victim of illness. What diseases
of childhood he suffered are not known, but pre-
sumably measles was among them, for when his
wife within the first year of married life had an
attack he cared for her without catching the com-
plaint The first of his known illnesses was "Ague
and Feaver, which I had to an extremity'' about
1748, or when he was sixteen.

In the sea voyage to Barbadoes in 1751, the
seamen told Washington that "they had never seen
such weather before/' and he says in his diary that
the sea " made .the Ship rowl much and me verycal interest in the "rebel General11
